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Not so many years ago, one, to be exact, prior to America's entrance into the 
World War, Van Wyck Brooks, with impassioned critical acumen, wrote in the 
Seven Arts, the most vitalizing cultural organ of that period, that ''the American mind 
revolves round and round in a sphere as it were miraculously proof against the attacks 
and incursions of experience, as if, like the hero of Hans Andersen's story, it had a 
splinter of ice buried in the midst of it, a splinter of ice that literature has never been 
able to melt." 

This splinter of ice, the symbol of the disunity that has plagued the very con- 
ception of a genuine American culture, has been both explicitly and implicitly denoted 
by a whole tradition of modern cultural historians. As Waldo Frank has indicated in 
his For a Declaration of War’ and elsewhere, every culture is based on a hierarchy of 
axioms, pre-conceptions, principles, which form the metaphysic of that culture. This 
hierarchy of principles begins with the scientific, widens into the artistic, and culmin- 
ates in the religious. Culture, then, comprises the meanings, the descriptions and 
explanations, the symbols, the rituals and myths, the ideals which explain, delimit and 
direct the lite activities of the group, and the individual within the group. In America, 
however, culture is in an overwhelmingly large measure, a matter of empty rhetoric; 
it is verbiage that has been cheapened by the repetition of countless insincerities. 
The cleavage between culture and activity is apparent-in almost all phases of Ameri- 
can life. The inadequacy of our economic institutions and system, organized on the 
principles of laissez-faire, is painfully obvious in the face of our modern industrial 
chaos. Our political theories are dislocated idealizations of the eighteenth century, 
and our basic politique has practically become a gang war between two dominant 
groups that are desirous of getting jobs and pork barrels for their own group. Our 
religions were conceived to suit the needs of past ages, and the efforts to bring them 
more harmoniously into the life of the day, modernism in Protestant sects, for example, 
is merely sad. American culture has been a true melting pot, into which were thrown 
the bones of decadent European systems,—and the product has been a most dismal 
stew. 

- Yet, for a good many years, the belief has steadily persisted (in cloistered quar- 

ters, perhaps) that there might yet be established within the dimensions of this vast 
hemisphere a great society, and that our social phenomena would somehow be 
measured and that we would be led ultimately towards a rational control of events, 
so that then the full flower of the individual and collective spirit might bloom health- 
ily in salubrious soil. Under the hammer blows of new scientific, social, economic, and 
religious movements, the cultural bases in which American life has been vised, have 
been crumbling; and so, too, correspondingly, the need for a national philosophy of 
collective and individual life has been steadily evolving through the siftings and clari- 
fications of these various movements, to a present intimation of methodological ful- 
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fillment. For, the application to changed conditions of existence of old culture canons, 
now mouldy on the grave mound of rugged individualism, has resulted in cultural putre- 
faction. So, today, criticism that would aid in the task of new cultural creation, must 
deal with all aspects of scientific, aesthetic and religious phenomena, for only from a 
common synthesis of these phenomena can individual and collective, whole-conscious- 
ness, be realized. At the same time, we have already begun to sense an integration 
from the respective researches of the critics produced by these various modern move- 
ments—many parts of this sensed integration have been magnificent!—but as a unified 
whole it has been a sorely cacaphonous one. Waldo Frank, on the other hand, has 
been led by a sensitivity to the rhythm of life that he has observed to the composition 
of a world symphony: "a modern philosophical synthesis . . . (for) there can be no 
criticism of our modern world until there is (such a synthesis).'' But since he has not 
been an economist, not a professional politician or revolutionist, but an artist, a psy- 
chologist, and a cultural historian, the more emphatic stress of his expression has been 
on the primary materials, the bases and background of values, in terms of their 
dynamics and energy, that have had to be re-discovered and re-defined for there to 
be made possible an effective fusion of fundamental purpose between the work of the 
scientist and the man as artist. Such a fusion would inevitably result in a re-formation 
of mankind where concomitant economic, political and social theories could have 
methodological and aesthetic significance, and would amalgamate into a unity the 
activities of life. Day by day this fusion becomes ever increasingly necessary on the 
immediate surface of American thought and activity, unless naught is to remain but 
poisoned crumbs of the greatest civilization that might-have-been, making a reality 
the Spenglerian breakdown of the West. 

Various are the themes in Waldo Frank's World Symphony, and intricate are the 
notations. Though here we are concerned with the theme which he calls Story (The 
Unwelcome Man, The Dark Mother, Rahab, City Block, Holiday, Chalk Face}, there 
are others: History (Our America, Virgin Spain, The Re-Discovery of America, 
America-Hispana}; Theatre (New Year's Eve); Criticism (The Art of the Vieux Colom- 
bier, Salvos, Time Exposures "'By Search-light,"" Primer Mensaje a la America Hispana, 
Dawn in Russia}—and each note (each volume) in each theme is an evolving part in 
a greater whole. In the division of Mr. Frank's writings which he calls Story, the sub- 
ject is a person or a group of persons. In History, the subject is a people. But the 
aim is not primarily to give facts or information, as he himself wrote in the prefatory 
pages to America-Hispana, “it is to create for the reader an image of the living 
organism about which the facts are recorded, to give him an experience of the truth 
which this collective living represents. This is the aesthetic function . . . the substance 
and even the form do not essentially differ from the substance and form of such works 


as Rahab and City Block. Only the focus differs, being macrocosmic instead of micro- 
cosmic as in fiction." 
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To H. Levy, author of What is Science?, | am indebted for a quotation, which 
metaphorically | shall employ in probing Waldo Frank's metaphysic as it appears in 
his novel-drama theme. (Although the novel and the drama are two separate themes, 
the metaphysical essence is identical in both, and the references to the nature of the 
novel come to the same conclusion, namely, that the novel or the drama should not 
justify the status quo, should not merely reflect life, but should, by synthesizing the 
elements of life, transfigure, re-create and monify life.) Referring to the fact that the 
speed and position of a moving electron cannot be known independently and sepa- 
rately, so that you cannot describe its behavior as you can that of an ordinary body, 
H. Levy writes, "'. .. The reason for this difficulty is known. It resides in the fact that 
there is a minimum quantity of energy—the quantum it is called—which is capable of 
taking part in any action. This quantum acts as a whole. There is no half-way house. 
A quantum of energy is either a quantum of energy (or several quanta) or nothing. 
You cannot have a fraction of a quantum. As the electron moves on its journey and 
gets from one path to another it gives out a quantum of energy which shows itself in 
the form of light. Now this quantum of light does two things, it enables us to detect 
the presence of the electron, but at the same time in being emitted it jerks the elec- 
tron right off its balance, so that we do not see the electron where it is, but where it 
was. In this way it becomes impossible to fix both the position of the electron and its 
speed." 

From Waldo Frank's novel-drama theme we come to realize that the family unit 
is the atom of the social universe. The atom consists of a parental nucleus and a 
system of electrons circling around it. These electrons are the individual members of 
the family. These electrons move along the paths charted by society, of which usually 
the parents are the guardians and nucleus. These paths are the paths of the STREAM; 
the STREAM denoting an acceptance of the culture, which | pointed out before, was 
in decay: an acceptance of the stream of common convention and institution. As in 
the physical world, so in the social world: there is no law by means of which we can 
~ determine how any particular electron or individual will move along definitely marked 
paths. Physicists state ''that it is impossible to predict for an individual electron which 
path it will traverse. They can state how probable it is that it will go along this or the 
other path... . Since it is known how the difficulty has arisen there is nothing to 
support the feeling that mystery lies at the very heart of the universe. After all, every 
scientific law ought to be stated only as a probability, and any prediction . . . is only 
a statement about what will probably happen." 

We cannot accurately predict which path the member of any family will take in 
the social universe: (we can only state the probability of the course) whether they will 
rebel against the STREAM and fall back into it, as did Quincey Burt (The Unwelcome 
Ie a 
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Man); whether they will move along with the STREAM and never even attempt rebel- 
lion; or whether they will rebel and attempt to serve as leaven for a new social 
synthesis: as did Cornelia Rennard (Dark Mother), unsuccessfully, or Tom Rennard 
(D.M.), as yet unsuccessfully but with possibility of ultimate success, or David Markand 
(D.M.), with the possibility of success still more marked, at least from the angle ot 
the instinctive-emotional plane. Waldo Frank's development of his Story theme from 
this present period (inasmuch as he is further developing the theme of the Dark 
Mother) onwards, should determine whether consciousness can burn away the filth 
of the STREAM within David Markand and set him free for the creation of Wholeness 
within the person; to become a member of the Leadership towards Universal Whole- 
ness: a sage, mayhap. The problem of how these whole-conscious groups are to move 
the masses on the path towards wholeness (from out the Protestant-Capitalist chaos, 
which Waldo Frank considers to be the antithesis of the Whole Society) leads directly 
to the dual task of abolishing private property and discordant familism. Thus the 
suggestion that Waldo Frank must eventually reflect in artistic detail both these 
phenomena, as a necessary step, is easily predictable if he is to push his metaphysic 
to effective realization in the external world. In this creation the individual need not 
necessarily be lost, for he appears as a Leader, as the conscious expression of the 
world-to-be. This leader, being the microcosm of a synthetic macrocosm, is the very 
acme of Whole-Consciousness, and is a concentrated symbol of the soul of a har- 
monic sociality. As such, this whole-conscious person is only dislocated in terms of 
the harmonic society, as is the electron, by the fact that new-world-building tempor- 
arily prevents the fullest, richest, individual activity. But all the elements of such 
activity are there, just as in the mother in the process of biological creation,—only 
one cannot live the harmonic lite when the soil for it is lacking, as too, the prospective 
mother who learns to love the child that is not yet born to her. Therefore, the leader, 
the whole-conscious electron, sets himself at the head of the masses for the task of 
creating the harmonic society necessary for his own unfoldment. He is a conscious 
and willing and necessary sacrifice to the weakness of the masses. For him to attempt 
to live the whole-conscious life regardless of the STREAM is an impossible adventure. 
And should Mr. Frank ever try to create an island of whole-consciousness apart from 
the masses he will cacophonize his symphony, for despite his virtuosity the universe 
remains discordant. To create a concordant universe, the whole-conscious individuals 
must become leaders of the masses and drive toward the grasping of power so that 
the task of building a whole-conscious society may be begun. 


As | have already intimated, the unquestioning, willing acceptance of our decayed 
American culture pattern by any individual automatically places him in the path of 
the STREAM. But there are other paths. Into these paths, now and then, an individual 
(electron) jumps and creates a new line of force in the Stream of Life. The jump 
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is marked by the emission of energy, called a quantum. The sign of this emission ot 
energy is Light. 

Waldo Frank has depicted the light-bearing characters, those that have rebelled 
and jumped onto new paths. He has demonstrated that the characters that remain 
in the STREAM, that never move from its paths, never emit any light (and whole- 
creating energy). And, too, he has shown that the light is the symbol of the rebellious 
individual (thirsting for wholeness) and at the same time, as if the metaphor were 
consciously made with the physical universe, the quantum of light unbalances the 
electron (the individual) and makes it impossible for us to determine, accurately, both 
his position with regard to wholeness and the speed of his movement toward wholeness. 
If this means anything at all, it is that we have come to an impasse in methodology. 
It may mean that Waldo Frank will not be able to define his whole-conscious individual 
in terms of a chaotic society; it emphatically means that the individual and the society 
are at odds and must create new planes of reference—for it is evident that the old 
system of reference is inadequate; and, too, it means that the whole-conscious indi- 
vidual must plunge into the mass in order to partake in the creation of a whole-con- 
scious and self-conscious way of life. Only in this way can we solve the difficulty: the 
dichotomy between speed and position. In the social universe, the speed-position rela- 
tion is resolved and synthesized by the construction of a whole-conscious (and therefore 
self-conscious) universe. Thereby the continuity of wave physics and evolutionary 
sociology and the discontinuity of quantum physics and revolutionary sociology is uni- 
fied, made whole. The individual will not be thwarted in his quest for wholeness, that 
is, his quest will not be contradictory, will not be dualized because of his apparent dis- 
continuity with macroscopic phenomena. The microscopic and the macroscopic are 
synthesized—are made one. The result is the unity of personal and social activity. 
Theory and practice become one, and lead to monistic actions toward the solution of 
the problem of universal wholeness. The-person, the society, and the spirit monify into 
the immediate experience of wholeness, holiness, and health. The love-ways are the 
ways of the person and folk-ways: the cosmos becomes harmonic as all phases of the 

ONE thematically symphonize. 
di But let us examine, now, more intimately, the explicit application of this meta- 
physic to Waldo Frank's three most harmonically integrated expressions of his story 
theme: Rahab, City Block and Holiday. 

Rahab is a biblical note in Waldo Frank's novel-theme. The story of Fanny Dirk 
Luve in search of holiness draws its counterpart from the spirit of the two Testaments. 
The soul of the eternal Jew and the soul of Christ (not the transcendental Christ, but 
Christ the naturalistic Saviour, who functions through the individual who is attempting 
for himself to integrate his earthly experience)—ever in Frank's World Symphony— 
are subtly blended, synthesized and symphonized in the magical crucible of the 
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"And Joshua saved Rahab the harlot alive, and her father's household, 
and all that she had, and she dwelleth in Israel even unto this day: because 
she hid the messengers which Joshua sent to spy out Jericho" (Joshua, 6, 
A>) te Due 
| "Likewise also was not Rahab the harlot justified by works, when she 

had received the messengers, and had sent them out another way? 

For as the body without the spirit is dead, so faith without works is 

dead also.'' (The General Epistle of James, 2, 25-26.) 

This search is an ever-recurrent counterpoint in Frank's Symphony—whether the 


note be individual (or a group of individuals) as in the case of the Rahab of the 
Rosenthal-Becker-Lefty Louie-Gyp the Blood era, or whether the scene is the macro- 
cosmic study of peoples in their evolving destinies. It is a religious theme—and the 
drama is tragic. For Fanny Dirk Luve soon discovers that the instinctive-emotional 
thirst for wholeness, for a religious participation in love and life, is doomed to defeat 
and illusory wish-fulfillment in a materialistic world. Obstructing reality leads one far 
from the path of one's yearning. And the dogmatic spirit of the church, as one 
reality, represented by her husband—Harry Howland Luve—drove her from home 
and daughter for the crime of adultery. 

As the story unreels in colloquy with Samson Brenner, the poet Jew, we learn 
how her husband, the dogmatic and pathologically-literal Christian, for whom she 
had waited many years while he was sinning in the vilest cesspools of America, returns 
home (converted to Protestant reformism) and then denies her because of a mystically- 
elevating relationship with an individual removed from the mores of their sect, a Jew. 
This experience had released her and given her courage for holy Christian love of her 
erring husband. The Jew had given her a God and a Vision of Love. But her husband's 
sinning wrought Protestantism and reform. Reform that would save our college youth 
from the evils of modernism and lead them to the righteousness of the church. And 
so he denied her and drove her out in the world to become Rahab at last "'(for) | say 
unto you, that whosoever shall put away his wife saving for the cause of fornication 
causeth her to commit adultery.'' And so it was. When he left her, Mrs. Luve tasted 
adultery. And since the spirit of the Church could not forgive that, he cast her out 
from home and church to traffic with the world and Christ. 

And here we note the duality of sin in relation to the problem of love. It was 
through sin, which separates, which makes us lonely in the world, that Mrs. Luve 
discovered the knowledge and truth of love as an inherent core of Wholeness. But 
her husband had discovered that sin leads to damnation, and that only through the 
righteousness of the Church can one be saved. And since the Church casts out 
adulterers, his wife he cast out... and thereby destroyed the reality of Love. But 
the dream of it remained with her, even as a whore and procuress. 

Secondly, she discovers soon enough that the compromise of Business and being 
mistress of her boss is destructive of love and life. She leaves that world to dwell 
among prostitutes . . . and even the wreck of that episode in her life fails to destroy 
ge 
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her soul-thirst: She says; "And yet my soul was One. It was unchanged. It moved 
through the broken sea of my Disaster, it knew it was One. . ." 

As Fanny Dirk, in the ecstasy of unconscious Wholeness she had given herself to 
the youth who later became her husband. "Fanny Dirk was on her back. Under: grass, 
roots thrusting up in erection, spilling in bud. Over: he. Under and over: One. She 
was viced in One: Grass, hair, fingers, twigs broken to leaf, lips and earth hot against 
her . . . One. She was surrounded by One. She was beyond distinction. She 
was One. She was in ecstasy. . ."" When Harry Luve deserted her, she sought 
the knowledge of the world of sin, and found the knowledge that only love can make 
life whole and holy. "Then from the wreckage of her features there was born a smile, 
making them clear and sharp, making them fair and high. A Light shone in them." But 
this light of love was not love itself, for the world of convention and moneyed institu- 
tion denied her that. But the light shone there. 

This light spills over into City Block. There Mrs. Fanny Dirk Luve still plies 
her trade. For reality has broken her down and disabled her for the task of realizing 
Wholeness in herself. But she is conscious that love must be realized somehow, some 
way. So she advises drunken Clarence Lipper (Part One: Accolade) to hurry home 
with the silver brush-and-comb she had given him, to hurry home and present it as a 
Christmas gift to his wife, directly from her house of prostitution. By a holy deed 
would she serve in the ranks of Wholeness, for that was the knowledge she had 
learned in Rahab and was the spreading of the light that shone in her face into the 
lives of others. The healing act might serve as a source of love, on Christmas Eve, in 
the spirit of Christ. For had not Christ consorted with harlots! and denounced the 
Church of the money-changers. . . As it has been written of Rahab, she was saved 
through faith and works. So we have Part 4, entitled Faith: And Mrs. Luve says, "'| 
know what love is, because | know what horror comes when love is starved or denied. 
I—I am a woman who has lived in dirt. Do you understand? | know about that. | 
know that dirt is always just the denying of love. Why do you... you two do what 
you are doing?" 

City Block is the story of characters (tenants) starved for love, suffering from 
~ loneliness because they are denied love, suffering from the fruits of loveless unions 
(which bear soulless fruit), suffering from disharmonic familism, from broken and dis- 
rupted families, suffering from the tragedy of the incompleteness of existences that 
would be more than ordinary. 

City Block is a unit, from Accolade through Ecclesia Sanctae Teresae, and ends 
with the promise of a beginning: Paolo Benati (fifteen-year-old bootblack who later 
kills himself) speaks: "And so, now that | have delivered myself through him (mean- 
ing the author, Waldo Frank) | release him. | tell about myself, place myself where 
| belong among these lives that have born me: and let him go. For there are 
others not done with him: one in especial | see, greater than |, far better and far 
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greater: with dark hot old eyes . . . my own are young . . . one whose breast is high 
with Song as the trunk of a great tree, whose mouth is heavy with Prayer as a vine 
with rich grapes. This one approaches to make his voice, already heard at times, 
unintermittent, Whole. He is high but he is kind. For he has paused, looking upon me 
with a sweet forbearance, until | have done with my scribe. . ."' This speaking 
promises the coming of the era of conscious Wholeness. But in the meantime, what- 
ever is achieved in City Block is replete with tragedy, for instinctive-emotional Whole- 
ness is ever at the mercy of evil forces. As is written in Part 12, Journey's End— 
Jane McDermott tells her lover, John Dawson, of Mr. and Mrs. Rudd (a carpenter 
tenant living below her: he is the father of two children}: “But | seem to sort 
of know they're very happy together. And it frightens me, because they're afraid 
because they're happy together. . . They are happy and they never laugh. ... He's 
such a sweet boyish man... so proud and so gentle-like. Always his head up high. 
What'd happen if something happened. Things always do! | feel nothing's happened 
to him. I'm afraid for when it does.'' And she's afraid because this unconscious hap- 
piness is devoid of the consciousness of Christ. It is an instinctive Wholeness that has 
not been tested by the world, by sin, and it is sure to come to grief when so tested, 
for, as she says: ‘Christ isn't in it." And Journey's End teaches that only through love 
in the spirit of Christ is there the possibility of holiness. The Wholeness of the Rudd 
family is simple and unevolved; it lacks sacredness. If it is to evolve into holiness it 
must seek and find religion—the chrism of earthly love. 

Mrs. Luve knew this. For in Part 4: Faith: she cries out to Patrolman Pat, who 
is harboring a mistress in her flat: ''For God's sake, take her. Take her decent. She's 
lovely, man. How dare you hide her in a hole-and-corner? Take her out to the sun, 
where the two of you belong!"' She knew it: it was the Light shining in her face. But 
in Journey's End the light becomes a leading to Ecclesia Sanctae Teresae, to the 
coming of One whose voice is Whole, as Paolo Benati says in Beginning .. . 

But Patrolman Pat cannot go that way. . . He is of the STREAM. He is 
married, has children, and is a city official. So he never sees his love again. Once 
more Mrs. Luve fails in her struggle against convention and institution. But the Light 
of Mrs. Luve shines on. For in a way she does succeed with Clarence Lipper. In Part 
13 (Ecclesiae Sanctae Teresae), subtly placed after Journey's End, Clarence Lipper's 
wife comes to Father Luis Ajala Dennis saying: "'l love him too (meaning her hus- 
band). And that is it, Father Dennis. . . It is Christmas Eve. | want to give him 
something.'' (She is with child and she feels that she has not given her husband the 
experience of sin: the test of love in Christ). "But how can she give? How can she 
break the bonds except through Sin?" For thus she would mar and test his uncon- 
scious happiness: she would make him less happy. And Father Dennis, who is suffering 
from incestuous dreams, thinks unto himself: ‘. . And white straight healing that she 
is. And Sin? What is Sin but a lack, a great Hunger? What if | am sinning in my 
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holy state . . . dreaming incestuous dreams that all my blood and all my entrails 
blanket from my mind? What of it? Who cares about sin? Not Christ, surely not 
St. Paul! Not our holy Mother Church that blots sin out, insignificant and mean, 
before a word... for a candle!'' But all that is resolved by the great white healing 
that is Mrs. Lipper. They embrace under the very image of Christ. And there is a 
mutual release. For after Journey's End comes Ecclesiae Sanctae Teresae. And Mrs. 
Lipper feels that she is healed, that she can go to her husband bearing the gifts of 
healing, wholeness, and holiness. ''| have something new to give at last to my hus- 
band!"' Thus, Mrs. Fanny Dirk Luve, who had shown the light to Clarence Lipper, has 
wrought a miracle through the instrumentality of Mrs. Lipper and Father Dennis. And 
so Rahab justities her lite and work and faith. . . 

Let the thoughts and words of Father Dennis decide: 

", .. | do not feel you. And | want to feel you! Sin! O splendor of your flesh, 
come let me know you, though Sin must come along. . . 

“Come, Time,’ he cried aloud. “Come, Time! Come, Sin! Bring with you 
knowledge of how sweet was her flesh. . . 

".. The Church! O Blessed saviour Church! You will give them to me!" 

Thus it is that Mrs. Lipper and Father Dennis are set free from the bonds of not- 
life. The Light in the face of Mrs. Luve, the Light of Christ on His Cross, shines within 
them and lights up the tragic darkness of City Block. 

Therefore it is quite logical for Waldo Frank to end his drama with a Beginning 
(Part 14): for Beginning represents the death of the old life of dirt and disease and 
the beginning (at least as prophecy) of the new life—through conscious love in Christ. 

Rahab and City Block adumbrate a sordid world, a sick, diseased world, but 
not a hopeless world. Through all the sorrow and suffering a light shines, the light 
on the face of Christ. This light is the symbol of the knowledge that love is the great 
healer, that it alone can make life whole, holy and healthy. 

But it is only a Dawn: the promise of a New Love-Day. For Beginning, after 
Journey's End and Ecclesiae Sanctae Teresae, symbolizes the death of a world of dirt 
and vileness with its machine-ways, its business-ways. Paolo Benati speaks of the 
coming of a mystic Christ after his own death, of one far greater than himself, rich 
with wholeness and holiness. 

Paolo Benati symbolizes the sacrifice of a boy on the profane altar of City Block. 
He gave his life so that one greater than he might come to make of City Block a Soul 
Block. Unlike The Unwelcome Man, he died by his own hand, to escape the life ot 
the Stream, he would not adjust himself to the current folkways. 

This movement signifies development—growth. The better part of Mr. Frank's 
previous novels fell into the catalepsy of surrender. Here at last he set his face, once 
and forever, against pragmatic reality. He moves along the path of a mystical reality 
from which he can never turn back. Christ is on the way... 
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Holiday! Well, has Christ come? No, this is really a Holiday—a lull in the 
coming of Christ. The story ends in tragic defeat. The white Virginia Hade and the 
black John Cloud could not bear a Christ. Their love-thirst fell before convention and 
Christ was delayed ... a rest from his labors—a Holiday. 

Virginia Hade did not go out to save John Cloud from an unjust death at the 
hands of a mob led by her brother. Like The Unwelcome Man she submitted to the 
stream of convention. No, she did not go out on the Square of Nazareth to save 
John Cloud: she lay in her bed and accepted the judgment of the South. So they 
crucified John Cloud in Nazareth—they crucified this love-seeking black Christ. And 
his light burned out in death, just as Virginia Hade's grew cold in sleep. 

John Cloud would break down the barriers between black and white. He would 
unite black and white. He would monify the dualism—through love. He would heal 
the breach with love. 

Virginia Hade saw that light and John Cloud saw that light. But when the moment 
came—he was weak, was afraid of his dark skin, was afraid of the accusing finger of 
rape. The nigger-weakness was in his blood. He recoiled. He went away, to settle 
in the stream of an easy and accepted "love" (for the dark-skinned Mary Cartier)... 
And Virginia Hade was afraid:''—Why don't | learn to say Yes?" to life. Why? Well 
the spirit is weak, for Church, Business, Convention—and her flesh say No! Yet her 
soul seeks Life—seeks an earth in which her soul may flower. "You grow out of the 
soil. Your flesh stays sweet in the dank flames of the South. We wage a pallid fight, 
an ugly—there you are, blazing in ease, in truth, against our lies. . .'" She moves 
toward that soil, toward Niggertown—unwillingly, ''Pity for me whose feet sink weary 
down a bloodred road loathsomely toward niggers.'' She goes on: she kisses John 
Cloud's sweetheart for the kindness she has shown her. But ''She knows that she must 
leave at once. There must be no social strain to mar this perfect moment of com- 
munion.'' She goes: she sees John Cloud naked, for he was swimming in the water 
where she wandered. And she envied him in his freedom and his nakedness. "| 
couldn't. I'd break my back. I'd break my heart too, John. . . You see, you're 
superior to me. You can do what | cannot.'' And then an attempted love-scene that 
ends in dismal failure. Love fails to fuse the black and white world into One,—for it 
is not love, only the thirst, the yearning for it . . . and Convention is too strong and 
perverts the love-thirst. "'l am John Cloud, Nigger,'’ says the voice of failure. "Pity! 
Pity me!'' says Virginia Hade. 

When he leaves she cuts herself with his knife, on which was the blood of John 
Cloud. They both bleed. Thus the spell is broken that is upon her—and she returns to 
her conventional world. And this world grasps at the symbol for a lynching festival— 
a Southern Holiday. But she stays in bed with her wound, and asks, weakly, "Will | 
go?" to save him from his fate. But she submits to the temper of Nazareth—she 
floats with the stream into the conventional silence of sleep. . . Thus, Holiday is a 
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pause on a mystic way. The Love-Christ has not yet arrived; the promise of Paolo 
Benati has not yet been fulfilled. . . 


D 


As we have already observed from Rahab, City Block and Holiday (and what 
correspondingly holds true of The Unwelcome Man, The Dark Mother, Chalk Face and 
New Year's Eve) Waldo's Frank's characters never emit more than light. For 
love, whenever it does appear, changes into light in our world chaos, if it is to 
survive at all. As an especial instance, the suicide of the lovers in New Year's Eve, 
Cleo Benison and Laurence MacShane. They commit suicide because they feel that 
they would have to fall into the black stream of life—the stream which is neither love 
nor light. The compromise of light makes life possible for the MacShane family: 
for light is at least the future promise of love. And for those in whom the light 
burns strongly New Year's Eve brings a promise of a life of love; but for those 
without light or in whom the light is dying out New Year's Eve is not an eve of hope: 
it is merely the end of another day of weariness. For such, a new year and a new 
century is unreal. And Albert Benison appropriately ends the play on that note: 
"Because it's not real. . ."" meaning the promise of a new life on earth. .. 

New Year's Eve demonstrates the theme that only love can make life whole, that 
marriage for convenience leads to frustration and tragedy, that the lie of convention 
shatters our life in the modern American family, that through tragedy and sorrow and 
death we find Light: and this Light will eventually lead us to Love. Yet we feel that 
the love-ways won't be real until the folk-ways are harmonized: so that man can make 
his living an element in his way of love. The theme of the relation of making a living 
and living a love-life is prominent in Chalk Face—for there it leads to murder, at 
least symbolically so. The wealthy parents and the rich rival are killed by the light, 
by the man with the white head. But this false light does not lead to love: Mildred 
is lost to Dr. John Mark. . . It is evident for light that cannot become immanent in 
folk-ways to lead either to crime or sterility. The problem remains to make our hate- 
ways (our present folk-ways) love-ways. For that individual murder won't do. The 
anarchist of the deed can't remove the evil by killing the individual oppressor. Nor 
can the philosophic anarchist solve the issue by cultivation of the self. To me, Chalk 
Face is a symbol of the fact that love cannot be real unless we destroy our present 
folk-ways and create instead communal folk-ways. This point is well summed up in 
the conclusion of Chalk Face: "Out of the ash that you call history, rises the eternal 
flame of love. Warm yourselves there, my brothers and my sisters. For the time will 
come when you will watch Love's distant gleam, desperate and nostalgic like a winter 
moth which beats on the frosted window trying to get in where the Light burns, which 
beats and beats until it falls emaciate in the snow. . ."' 
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And that is the fate of Love that is homeless, that has no harmonic folk-ways to 
sustain it. It falls emaciate into the snow of our hate-ways, leaving its trace as light, 
as hope, as universal joy that perished in its immediacy because the immediate could 
not for long sustain the universal ecstacy. 

Thus the electrons that jump out of the conventional paths of this social world 
radiate energy into the world chaos, emit light, which must eventually form into a 
New World Whole. For this consummation, where Mass changes into Energy and 
Energy into a synthetic form of Mass, there must be a bloody rebirth. A love-child 
cannot be born abstractedly: there must be blood, and pain, and love and hate: 
creative struggle. 

In this struggle the problem of the person and the problem of the social body 
(folk-ways) are One: it is the problem of the Whole. Microcosm and macrocosm are 
one. Only, in our practical world, the historical emphases may be on one aspect ot 
the Whole rather than on another. In the Soviet Union the social body (bread-power) 
is emphasized—the person and the spirit seem to be secondary. If the communist 
revolution gave us the opportunity in America the emphasis no doubt would be on 
the person and the spirit, for our bread-power problem is close to solution, if not 
already solved. The universal problem of the Many and the One is of irregular devel- 
opment. But it always remains the problem of the manifold unity. 

Thus it is clear why Waldo Frank never passes beyond the creation of light-bear- 
ing characters; why his characters at the best emit the light of love into the future, 
but never live the love-life—never can live it. 

The contradiction involved here, that the vision and reality cannot merge, can- 
not become One, is also evident in the physical sciences. According to Planck's 
"Where Is Science Going?', the Vision, or World-Picture, of the scientist and the 
observed Nature, diverge, and the fundamental scientific task remains to bring these 
closer together, so that the Vision merges with Experience of Nature. 

To make a comparison: the mystic realism of Waldo Frank, no less than the 
positivistic realism of Stephen Crane can express the essentially developing reality. 
Yet the realism of Stephen Crane is harsh and painful, but that of Frank is tragic and 
soul-crushing. Into the harsh, naturalistic realism of Stephen Crane, Waldo Frank 
throws a mystic vision, which lights it up to be sure, but the light does not illumine 
the reality of love, but merely transforms the harsh and unrelieved capitalist reality 
into a painful grimace. Maggie and Mrs. Luve illustrate the curve of development. 
Both are prostitutes, in their own way, but Maggie is without light and vision: she 
ends in a hopeless suicide. For her nothing remains after her lover leaves her— 
except the river. For Mrs. Luve the mystic Light shines on and on, no matter how dark 
and how painful reality becomes. And Dr. Mark, in Chalk Face, is the final term of the 
equation, whereby the Light on Mrs. Luve's face, by means of the element of horror 
turns to the limit of her subjective, solipsistic, love ecstacy. 
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But this unshared love ecstacy, through the persons who suffer its frustration, 


_ falls emaciate in the snow. Still, the frustration of Waldo Frank's concrete characters, 


to realize their soul-thirst in a disharmonic society, can offer no valid case of negative 
criticism against Mr. Frank as a creator and an artist. Mr. Frank's realism is essentially 
subjective. In his creations he has dissociated reality and out of the dissociated ele- 


_ ments he has fused a new reality to suit his own inner needs. This is the mark of the 


truest and greatest artistry—and he has carried and continues in all his symphony to 
the ultimate plane of living reality, the instinctive-emotional aspects of human exis- 
tence. This, too, is why the great art of Waldo Frank can be understood and appre- 
ciated only if interpreted from the focus of its own exceptional plane. As with Dr. 
Mark (who had experienced the unrequitted ecstacy of love, survived the horror of 
his experiences though his love for Mildred was in vain, and for whom only the light 
of love remains) so is a corresponding compromise effected with other characters who 
are blind to the fact that only in the transformation of the folkways can lay the base 
for the actual realization of love in concrete reality. 

It is the transformation of the folkways in terms of the person and the group, 
wherein lies the future creation of Waldo Frank, and what makes of his story writing 
that has gone before a prelude to an unmistakable immortality. 

In the meantime we have City Block . . . a mystic promise; and Rahab... a 
mystic light; and Holiday . . . a mystic interlude . . . but no mystic reality. 

And there can be no mystic reality on egocentric soil. If Waldo Frank remains 
uncompromising in his attitude toward American Capitalism (and there is no indica- 
tion of a retreat)—it may be that he will become one of the very few fulfilled literary 
creators produced in the past hundred years. For his temperament and his aesthetic, 
and his social philosophy,. ground to a self-sensitivity remote from the pragmatic 
American writing and thinking of the present century, and kindred of the dynamic, 
integrated spirit of Fyodor Dostoievsky; Marcel Proust and our own Walt Whitman, 
ineluctibly drive him toward a communal-individual, whole soil, as toward a Promised 
Land. 
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